28             EDUCATION WITH A TRADITION
the boys and the masters, who rarely spent more than ten or
twelve years in teaching, and who generally followed their
pupils up the school. As they were trained in preparation
for their duties and inspected in their work, and because
they knew that after about a dozen years they would pass
on to more directly priestly functions, the masters were
enabled to keep up a high standard of efficiency and to put
peculiar vigour and freshness into their efforts. Ever open
to new ideas, they had set up several military academies,
which on the eve of the French Revolution were offering a
modern curriculum including mathematics, German, Eng-
lish, drawing, music, dancing, and fencing.
This curriculum approximates to that of the Christian
Brothers, founded about the year 1684, by St. Jean Baptiste
de la Salle, whose middle-class schools are among the most
original creations of the eighteenth century. Unlike other
forms of secondary education, the curriculum of these
establishments had evolved from that of the primary schools
which the Brothers were opening all over France. Pioneers
in the sphere of elementary education, to which they
brought the benefit of sound training in teaching, definite
organisation, and good textbooks, the Brothers also left a
profound impression upon secondary schools * and especi-
ally upon those for girls, which, like their own, were largely
non-Latin. At Rouen they had a vocational school which
gave, in addition to a general culture, specific training for
commerce, agriculture, or for the Army. At Boulogne they
had Une Ecole de Commerce^ at Cherbourg a school for gar-
dening, at Montauban they opened a public library. Speak-
ing of the strides made in higher primary education through
1 At the time of thek suppression, 1792, there wete 121 Communities of Chris-
tian Brothers in France; 920 Brothers; 36,000 pupils; six to ten secondary-
schools.